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Forward 



St Maximus the Confessor (d. 662 ) is without doubt one of 
the most outstanding Fathers of the Eastern Church - indeed, one 
of the greatest thinkers in the whole history of Christianity. His 
writings embrace almost all the major themes of Christian 
theology: the Trinity, the doctrine of creation, the human person as 
microcosm and mediator, Christ as the centre of history, the 
sacraments, the ascetic and mystical life. His crucial significance 
has become ever more manifest in the past twenty-five years, but 
hitherto little has been written about him in English, apart from 
two fundamental volumes by Dr. Lars Thunberg. The present 
work by Dr. Joseph Farrell forms a notable addition to the existing 
English bibliography. 

Dr. Farrell’s work is concerned with a central element in the 
doctrinal synthesis of the Confessor: his understanding of human 
free choice. St Maximus was par excellence a theologian of freedom 
- the human freedom of Christ, the human freedom given to each of 
us. Dr. Farrell inquires more specifically how, according to St. 
Maximus, it is possible for the redeemed in Heaven to possess a 
genuine possibility of choice, even though all their choices will be 
good. This is a topic of basic importance for any appreciation of 
Maximus, yet one to which little detailed study has so far been 
devoted. 

Central to Dr. Farrell’s argument is St. Maximus’ notion of 
a multiplicity of divine principles or energies in Heaven. He 
contrasts this with the conception of divine simplicity to be found 
in the Neoplatonism of Plotinus and Origen. At the end of his 
work he also attempts a fascinating comparison between St. 
Maximus and St. Augustine, referring here to Western disputes 
concerning free will and predestination. Without claiming to deal 
exhaustively with this last subject, he indicates some highly 
promising avenues for future discussion. 

There are various ways of approaching St. Maximus. In 
opposition to much recent Maximian scholarship, Dr. Farrell 
believes that he is best regarded as a precursor of the great 
Byzantine theologian St, Gregory Palamas, father than of Thomas 
Aquinas. This is not a view that all specialists will readily accept, 
but Dr. Farrell has argued his case with lucidity and force. He 
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possesses a penetrating and creative mind, and he is gifted with 
unusual powers of analysis and insight. St. Maximus is a difficult 
thinker, and Dr. Farrell does not gloss over the difficulties; but he 
has the ability to handle a vast and highly complex theme with 
sensitivity and dialectical skill. 

This new study of St Maximus deserves to be read with close 
attention by all who are concerned with Patristic Studies or with 
Orthodox theology. As a work of careful scholarship and genuine 
originality, it makes a significant contribution to our 
understanding of St.Maximus the Confessor. 

+ Bishop Kallistos (Ware) of Diokleia 
University of Oxford 
26 January 1989 
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The freedom of a creature must imply freedom to 
choose; and choice implies the existence of things to 
choose between. A creature with no environment would 
have no choices to make: so that freedom... demands the 
presence to self of something other than the self. 

C. S. Lewis , The Problem of Pain 
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Chapter 1 

The Historical Position of St. Maximus 



The question of the vision of God, not only 
among Byzantine theologians of the fourteenth century 
but also in earlier history, especially among the Greek 
Fathers, presents serious difficulties for those who 
want to study it from the standpoint of the concepts 
appropriate to Latin scholasticism. 

Vladimir Lossky, The Vision Of God 1 



I. General Remarks 

One has only to glance at the names of various titles 
amongst the growing literature on St. Maximus to appreciate the 
fact that, for depth and subtlety of thoughts on such a breadth of 
topics, St. Maximus the Confessor almost beggars comparison. His 
system, which gathers the currents of Aristotle, Origen, St. Cyril 
of Alexandria, the Cappadocians, St. (Pseudo-) Dionysius the 
Areopagite, and the Neo-Chalcedonians into one great river , 2 has 
been variously described by those studies as a cosmic liturgy , 3 a 
refutation of Origenism , 4 and a theological anthropology of man as 
a microcosm and a mediator . 5 There is a joyous acumen with 



1. Vladimir Lossky, The Vision of God, p. 20. 

2. Polycarp Sherwood, trans. The Ascetic Life; The Four Centuries on 
Charity, p. 3; cf. Alain Riou, Le Monde et L’Eglise selon Maxime le Confesseur, p. 10; 

ohn Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology: Historical Trends and Doctrinal Themes, p. 
37; cf. also John Meyendorff, Christ inEastern Christian Thought, p. 132. 

3. Hans Urs von Balthasar, Kosmische Liturgie: Das Weltbild Maximus’ des 
ekenners. cf. Polycarp Sherwood, The Earlier Ambigua of Saint Maximus the 

Confessor and his Refutation of Origenism. Lars Thunberg, Microcosm and 
Mediator: The Theological Anthropology of Maximus the Confessor, particularly pp. 
16-19. 

4. Polycarp Sherwood, The Earlier Ambigua of St. Maximus the Confessor 
and His Refutation of Origenism. 

5. Lars Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator: The Theological Anthropology 
of Maximus the Confessor, particularly pages 16-19. 
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Free Will in 

St. Maximus the Confessor 

which St. Maximus moves within the world of divine doctrine, a 
remarkable fact, since in the whole of his life he never held any 
ecclesiastical order. He was rather one of the innumerable lay and 
monastic theologians who were, and are, so much a part of the life 
of the Orthodox Church. Polycarp Sherwood writes: 

If then Maximus is called theologian, as sometimes he has 
been, it is rather in the sense that St. John the Evangelist is called 
theologian. For the coherence of Maximus’ thought, which not all 
would allow, does not derive from the systematization of the 
Church s teaching in the function of some humanly-posited 
principle of philosophy, but from a vision of the divine things in the 
light of the Incarnation of the Son of God, in the light therefore of 
that mystery by which we alone know the Father and our 
salvation . 6 

It is in this spirit that we must understand St. Maximus, his life, 
his position in the previous and subsequent elaboration of the 
formulation of dogma, and the underlying consistency of his 
system. Indeed, if it was the Confessor’s great life-work to 
accomplish the refutations of both Origenism and Monotheletism 
from a position consistent to both concerns, then we must see what 
that position is, and what principles are involved in, or eschewed 
by, it. Only then will we be able to discover, deep within the 
system itself and emerging in a few passages scattered here and 
there throughout his writings, that in the process of his polemical 
tasks he outlined a doctrine of free choice unique in its 
eschatological implications. 



II. The Life of St. Maximus 

Both Polycarp Sherwood and Lars Thunberg agree in 
placing the date of the Confessor’s birth around the year 580 A. D. 
and his death in 662. That is to say, St. Maximus was born in the 
reign of the Emperor Tiberius I Constantine, and lived through the 
reigns of Maurice, Phocas, Heraclius, Constantine III, finally to die 
in the reign of Constans II. He saw the reign of two monothelete 
Patriarchs of Constantinople, Sergius and Pyrrhus I. Two famous 
bishops of Rome were his contemporaries: Pope St. Gregory the 
Great (590-604) and Pope St. Martin the First (649-655). 



6. Sherwood, Ascetic Life, p 4f . 
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Postition of St. Maximus 

Geographically, his life is almost coterminous with the 
boundaries of the Byzantine Empire of that period. He appears, for 
example, at Constantinople from around 610-614 as the Emperor 
Heraclius’ first secretary, then again in North Africa before the 
decisive Disputation with Pyrrhus, held in Carthage in July of 645, 
and a little later at Rome where he had a role in the Lateran 
Council of 649, and finally at Lazica, in the south-east corner of the 
Black Sea, where at the end of his life he is exiled for his advocacy 
of the two natural wills of Christ. 

St. Maximus received a comprehensive education consisting 
of "grammar, classical literature, rhetoric and philosophy, ”7 which 
latter subject comprised everything from "arithmetic, music, 
geometry, astronomy, (and) logic” to "ethics, dogmatics and 
metaphysics. ”8 Such an education was typical for those who 
aspired to enter the imperial service, and normally lasted from 
around the seventh year to the twenty-first. 9 It was doubtless here 
that St. Maximus would have read not only the works of such 
Neoplatonists and commentators as Iamblichus and Proclus, but 
the works of Plato and perhaps Aristotle as well. 10 His zeal in 
pursuing this education, as well as his reputation for virtue, 
earned him the attention of the Emperor Heraclius (610-641), who 
appointed him to the prestigious post of his first secretary. It was 
most probably here, during these years of imperial service, that St. 
Maximus gained the intimate contacts with the men of the 
imperial court which "his later correspondence permits us to 
appreciate.” 11 

This period ends, however, around the years 613-614 
according to his biographer, 12 when St. Maximus withdrew to the 

7. Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator, p. 1, note 4. 

8. Ibid. 

9. Sherwood, Ascetic Li/e, p. 6. 

10. Ibid. 

11. Ibid., 6f. 

12. i.e. Anastasius, St. Maximus’ disciple. A Syriac life of the Confessor was 
translated and published by Dr. Sebastian Brock in 1973. While the differences 
between this life and the Greek life do not bear upon the dogmatic and logical 
concerns of this essay, it it worth mentioning that the Syriac life differs from the 
Greek life in some significant ways, most especially in its account of St. Maximus' 
early life. "An Early Syriac Life of Maximus the Confessor,” Analecta Bollandiana 
91 (1973), pp.314-315,341. 
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monastery of Chrysopolis 13 to pursue the monastic life. The 
Confessor’s biographer supplies the motive for his action as being 
the emergence of Monotheletism in the imperial court. 14 This 
seems highly improbable, for the doctrine of Monotheletism - in its 
monenergistic guise - though it "may be traced back as far as 619, 
could not have had any important impact by the time that 
Maximus became a monk.” 13 There were no changes, for example, 
in his amicable relationship with John the Chamberlain, as is 
evident by his congenial exchange of correspondence with him. 19 

Once in the monastic life, St. Maximus displayed a similar 
zeal and facility as that which he demonstrated in his education, 
and made swift progress in the spiritual life. It is not surprising 
that in 618 he already has a disciple by the name of Anastasius, 
who was to be with the Confessor for the rest of his life. 17 How 
long he must have stayed at Chrysopolis cannot be determined, but 
at some point before the Persian attack on Constantinople in 626 
he must have transferred to the monastery of St. George at 
Cyzicus, for it is from this latter monastery that he is forced to 
leave by the Persian attack and make his way to North Africa. !8 

It is likely that it was in this period, the period of his stays 
at Chrysopolis and Cyzicus, when the pressures of polemics were 
not yet thrust upon him, that the Confessor would have found the 
time to read the works of the Areopagite, the Cappadocians, and 
the great Alexandrian theologians. It is thus to this period that his 
earliest writings are assigned, and it is likely that the Ambigua 
was at least conceived in this period, though probably written at a 
later time. From Cyzicus, St. Maximus makes his way to Carthage 
via Crete, arriving before 633, perhaps between 628 and 630, for he 
describes his relationship to Sophronius, then abbot of the local 
monastery in Carthage, as that of a monk to his spiritual father. It 
is known that St. Sophronius is in Alexandria in 633, where he is 
elected Patriarch of Jerusalem in 634. This necessitates that St. 



13. Chrysopolis was located across the Bosporus from Constantinople, to the 
northeast of Chalcedon and near the entrance to the straits from the Black Sea. 

14. Thunberg, Microcosm, p. 2. 

15. Ibid., p. 3. 

16. Ibid. 

17. Sherwood, Ascetic Life, p. 7. 

1 8. Ibid., p. 10; cf. Thunberg, Microcosm, pp. 3-4, especially note 1 on p. 4. 
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Maximus arrive some time prior to Sophronius’ departure from 
Carthage for such a relationship as the Confessor describes to 
develop. 19 It was evidently during this time that St. Sophronius 
awakened the Confessor to the dangers of the new heresy of 
Monotheletism, 29 for it is from the time of Sophronius’ accession to 
the patriarchal throne of Jerusalem that St. Maximus begins to be 
so inextricably involved with the monothelete controversy, so 
much so, in fact, that "the rest of his life was to be entirely shaped 
by the clarity and rigidity of his dyothelete position.” 21 
Notwithstanding this polemical task, however, the African period 
is a long and predominantly stable time for the Confessor, and he 
does not leave Africa until after his Disputation with Pyrrhus in 
July 645. Even though St. Maximus becomes involved with the 
monothelete controversy around the year 634, he does not, 
however, promote his own Dyotheletism with any vigour until the 
year 638. Why this is so is readily apparent. 

In the Psephos of 633, Patriarch Sergius of Constantinople 
prohibited any mention of either one or two wills in Christ and 
permitted one to say only that the one Christ effects both divine 
and human things. Sergius prescribed this prohibition ostensibly 
because some feared that talk of one operation or energy implied a 
denial of the two natures. There was a more tendentious reason, 
however. The prohibition was stipulated because the expression 
"two energies” was not found in the fathers and further implied, 
according to Sergius’ logic, two opposed or contrary wills. 22 This 
last point made it perfectly clear in which direction Sergius was 
headed, that is to say, the attention of the discussion was already 
turning away from energies and towards wills. But Maximus 
nevertheless accepted the Psephos within the terms of his own 
doctrinal position, treating the document as authoritative, with 
the reservation, however, that its favoured Monenergism was 
hardly acceptable "unless the term operation is explained.” 23 It 
was thus the weak terminology in which the Psephos was couched, 
that is to say, the weak connotations of the term "energy” itself, 



19. Sherwood, Ascetic Life, pp. 10-11. 

20. Ibid., p. 11. 

21. Thunberg, Microcosm, p. 5. 

22. Sherwood, Ascetic Life, pp. 15-16. 

23. Ibid., p. 17. 
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which allowed the Confessor to maintain his own dyothelete 
position without offending the official court doctrine. It is only 
with the much more explicit Ekthesis, promulgated in 638, that the 
tendency Sergius exhibited in the Psephos is made explicit. 
Consequently, from that time onward, St. Maximus is forced to be 
in active and open opposition to a clearly stated monothelete 
doctrine, an opposition which finds expression in the Theological 
and Polemical Works ( Opuscula Theologica et Polemica) and its 
ultimate refinement in the Disputation with Pyrrhus (Disputatio 
cum Pyrrho). Indeed, so thorough was the Confessor in the latter 
work that we read of Pyrrhus’ request to visit Rome and make a 
formal recantation of his Monotheletism before the Pope. This is 
confirmed by the Relatio Motionis which informs us that both 
Pyrrhus and Maximus are in Rome simultaneously in the year 
646, even though they may not have traveled there together. 24 At 
any rate, this marks the end of St. Maximus’ African period, and 
the beginning of his support of papal efforts in the dyothelete 
cause. 

With the accession of the Emperor Constans II in 641 all the 
factors are in place which will lead to the Confessor’s final 
mutilation and martyrdom for Dyotheletism. While St. Maximus 
is in Rome, the Emperor issues the Typos (645) in a determined 
effort to quash the controversy and the opposition to 
Monotheletism. In terms scarcely different to the two previous 
documents of Monotheletism, and thus hardly acceptable to the 
Dyotheletes, Constans forbids any mention of one or two wills in 
Christ. Pope St. Martin responds decisively at the Council of the 
Lateran in 649,25 which explicitly condemns Monotheletism as a 
heresy. This action left Constans no choice but to enforce the 
Typos in Rome, and he sent his exarch in Ravenna to Rome for that 



24. cf. Relatio Motionis, pg.90: 117D-120-C. 

25. For an excellent study in English of the Lateran Council of 649 and its 
decisions set within the wider context of the whole monothelete controversy, see 
Charles Joseph Hefele’s History of the Councils of the Church from the Original 
Documents , Vol 5, A. D. 626 to the Close of the Second Council of Nicea, trans. 
William R. Clark. New York: AMS Press Inc., 1972 (a reprint of the English edition 
published by T. T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1896). It is worth noting here that Hefele’s 
work was subsequently revised by Dom LeClercq in the early part of this century, 
bringing it up to date with the latest research, cf. Hefele-LeClercq, Histoire des 
Concils d’apres les documents originaux. Vol. Ill, Pt. 1, Paris: Letouzey et Ane. 
1909 (pp. 317-538 for the treatment of Monotheletism). 
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purpose. Once in Rome, however, the exarch came over to the 
dyothelete position, and consequently the much-exasperated 
Constans could not take effective action until the exarch’s death in 
652. Pope St. Martin and St. Maximus, who was now an old man, 
were then arrested and taken to Constantinople. 

At their first trial, efforts to fasten political charges on 
Maximus and his disciple Anastasius failed completely, and they 
were sent to a temporary exile in Bizya in Thrace. Yet another 
effort was made the next year to persuade the Confessor to accept 
the Typos. This too ended in complete failure, for St. Maximus and 
his disciple remained firm. They were awarded a second exile in 
Perberis, where they remained for six more years. The Emperor 
Constans finally lost patience in the year 662, and recalled St. 
Maximus and Anastasius to the imperial capital for a final trial 
and punishment. 

This time the accusation no longer had any political tinge. The... 
remaining most notable exponents of orthodox doctrine in the east 
were summoned before a monothelite council, where, together with 
Martin and Sophronius, they were anathematized and then turned 
over to the civil officer there present for the execution of the 
sentence - the mutilation of those members by which they had 
propounded the dyothelite doctrine. Their tongues and right hands 
amputated, therefore, they were taken about the city, exposed to 
the scorn of the populace, before being shipped off to their exile in 
Lazica, on the south-east shore of the Black Sea. 26 

Broken by his age and the mutilation which he had endured 
for the orthodox doctrine, the former imperial secretary and monk 
at last succumbed to death later that year. 

III. His Position in the History of Dogma 

St. Maximus stands firmly within the Neo-Chalcedonian, or 
Cyrillic Chalcedonian, tradition of Christology. There were four 
christological positions elaborated subsequently to the Fourth 
Ecumenical Council, and a word is necessary about each of them 
before the Cyrillic Chalcedonian position, and St. Maximus’ 
relationship to it, may be fully appreciated. This can best be done 
by comparing the work of this school’s three major theologians 
over against the positions which opposed Neo-Chalcedonianism. 



26. Sherwood, Ascetic Life, p. 27. 
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This Neo-Chalcedonian, or as Fr. John Meyendorfif calls it 
(with more accuracy), "Cyrillic Chalcedonian” tradition is 
distinguished by three main features: first, by its acceptance of the 
Theopaschite Formula as a positive criterion of orthodoxy; second, 
by its insistence upon a consistent set of terminology, particularly 
where the term "hypostasis” was concerned, applicable to both 
Triadology and Christology; and third, by its insistence that there 
was no contradiction between St. Cyril of Alexandria and the 
position taken by the Council of Chalcedon. This last point serves 
to indicate that, notwithstanding its insistence upon a set 
terminology operative with the same meanings in both Triadology 
and Christology, technical terms were considered not as ends but 
only appropriate ways of dealing with both Nestorianism and 
Eutychianism.27 

These features help to distinguish Cyrillic Chalcedonianism 
most sharply from three other schools of thought more or less its 
contemporaries. Its emphasis upon the continuity of terminology 
between Triadology and Christology, coupled with its insistence 
upon the theopaschite formula, led naturally enough to the 
conclusion that the hypostasis of Christ was the truly preexistent 
hypostasis of the Logos, a position maintained in opposition to the 
Strict Dyophysites for whom the hypostasis of Christ was not 
preexistent. For the latter school, the hypostasis of Christ, since it 
was a synthetic or composite hypostasis, arose only at the time of 
the Annunciation, that is, at the time of the union of the two 
natures. The Cyrillic Chalcedonian tradition is also to be 
distinguished from the monophysite reading of St. Cyril which 
maintained that the hypostasis of Christ did preexist, but that 
after the union there was one synthetic nature of Christ. And 
finally, the Cyrillic Chalcedonian position is to be distinguished 
from that of the Origenists, for whom there was both a preexistent 
divine hypostasis and an equally eternal "Christ-soul” which 
remained steadfast and unmoved in the contemplation and 
knowledge of God. Three theologians, John the Grammarian 
(active ca. 514 - 518 ), the Emperor Justinian (reigned 527 - 565 ), and 
Leontius of Jerusalem (active ca. 543 - 544 ), are representative of 
the Cyrillic Chalcedonian position elaborated over a period of 
years and in respect to the three opposing schools outlined above. 
In addition, a fourth theologian, Leontius of Byzantium, while not 



27. MeyendorfF, Byzantine Theology, p. 34. 
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to be classified as a Neo-Chalcedonian, 28 did elaborate certain 
conceptions which, in the capable hands of St. Maximus, 
contributed to the general direction and impetus of the Neo- 
Chalcedonian tradition. 

For John the Grammarian the two distinct natures of Christ 
were a soteriological necessity. Monophysitism could not offer 
salvation, for if Christ were neither divine nor human (such was 
the perception of Monophysitism by all Chalcedonian parties) then 
there was no true union of God and man. John maintained that 
deification did not, in fact, mean a change of natures but a union in 
which each retained its full integrity. It was a soteriological 
necessity, therefore, that Christ have two natures, divine and 
human. For Leontius of Jerusalem, there is an absolute 
distinction between nature (equate;) and hypostasis. The union 
which was in Christ was therefore the union of two natures in the 
preexistent hypostasis of the Logos. This left unresolved, however, 
the question of why there was no hypostasis of Christ’s human 
nature, a position which seemed to be adequately explained by 
Leontius of Byzantium’s Origenistic preexistent human ' Christ- 
soul”. This affirmation was hardly acceptable to Leontius of 
Jerusalem, and it is easy to see why. The notion of a preexistent 
"Christ-soul” united with the Logos by mere contemplation of it 
was but a relational union, possessing all the dynamics and 
implications of Nestorianism recast in the neoplatonic scheme of 
contemplation. Accepting the basic principle behind the Origenist 
affirmation, that there could be no nature without an hypostasis, 
he nevertheless elaborated it in a novel manner. While it was 
certainly true and necessary for every nature to exist in an 
hypostasis, or to be "enhypostasized” as it were, it did not 
necessarily follow that a nature of any kind had to be 
enhypostasized in an hypostasis of the same kind. In other words, 
a created human nature did not require enhypostasization in a 
human hypostasis, equally created, but only in an hypostasis as 
such. In Christ’s case, this was the preexistent hypostasis of the 
Logos. For Leontius of Jerusalem then, the personal principle and 
center of Christ’s humanity is the divine and preexistent Son of 
God. 



28. cf. Brian Daley, "The Origenism of Leontius of Byzantium," Journal of 
Theological Studies, Vol. 27 (New Series), 1976, pp. 333-369. 
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In his work, Justinian the Emperor incorporated, in varying 
degrees, the work of the two Leontii and of John the Grammarian. 
Since human nature was enhypostasized in the preexistent Son of 
God, it was thus hypostatically united with the divine nature 
which was also enhypostasized in the one and the same Son of God. 
This combination of the disparate insights of John and the two 
Leontii permitted Justinian and the Fifth Ecumenical Council to 
accept the Theopaschite Formula fully, yet without any of the 
monophysite connotations hitherto latent in that formula. 2 » 
Because the sole principle of Christ’s humanity is the Logos, it is 
thus true that "God suffered in the flesh.” This fact becomes 
particularly important in St. Maximus’ polemics with 
Monotheletism and becomes a basis for his formulation of the 
distinction between the gnomic and natural will as well. 

It is by virtue of his vast synthesis of all these earlier 
theological elements, the Cyrillic Chalcedonian no less than the 
Origenist and Dionysian, that St. Maximus "was capable of 
establishing the orthodox solution of the monothelite question. ”30 
It is Lars Thunberg’s conviction that this Cyrillic Chalcedonian 
attitude is at the heart of St. Maximus’ synthesis. His theology, 
according to Thunberg, reveals... a natural and logical 
development on the basis of a general Chalcedonian conviction, 
which is never seriously doubted or shaken.”3l It is this 
christological conviction that allows the Confessor to offer a 
uniquely Christian philosophical counterpart to Origen’s myth of 
creation, a counterpart which is simultaneously a doctrine of 
deification and the spiritual life, based upon St. Cyril of 
Alexandria’s soteriology and the Christology of the Fourth 
Ecumenical Council and its subsequent Neo-Chalcedonian 
elaboration. 32 Hence, if there is a tendency amongst some scholars 
to regard his theology in terms of a "difference in weight and 
interest... between an earlier and a later time, ”33 then this is 
perhaps best explained by the fact that the fundamental 



29. For a much more detailed discussion of Cyrillic Chalcedonianism, see T. 
R. Gray’s valuable work. The Defense ofChalcedon in the East (451 -533) Leiden- E 
J. Brill. 1979. 

30. Thunberg, Microcosm, p. 10. 

31. Ibid. 

32. Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, p. 37. 

33. Thunberg, Microcosm , p. 1 1. 
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consistency of St. Maximus’ synthesis has not been sought at its 
true source, its Christ-centredness. If there has been a 
development in St. Maximus, therefore, or even an Origenist 
"crisis, ”34 then this should be seen more as a crisis within St. 
Maximus’ own Neo-Chalcedonian development, the crisis being to 
apply a consistent terminology while still acknowledging the 
orthodoxy of St. Cyril of Alexandria’s own rather ambiguous 
usage. It is, indeed, the Confessor’s "terminology which is later 
more clearly defined and not his theology. ”35 

It is this Cyrillic Chalcedonian reciprocity between 
christological and triadological terminology which links St. 
Maximus with subsequent Byzantine theologians, most clearly 
with St. Gregory Palamas. 

This connection is often disputed, however, and a word must 
be said about it here, for it has a great bearing upon what we 
believe to be the unique contribution of this essay. St. Gregory 
Palamas often couched his doctrine of the divine and uncreated 
energies "in terms which are almost always borrowed from St. 



34. Ibid., p. 15. It was von Balthasar who suggested such a crisis in the 
Confessor’s life and doctrine. In his study on the Gnostic Centuries he came to the 
conclusion that they were of Maximian origin, and that their attitude to Origenism 
was uncritical and accepting. If one granted this thesis, then clearly St. Maximus 
must have moved from such an unhesitating commitment to the more critical and 
polemical attitude taken towards Origenism in his Ambigua, especially in the 
Seventh Ambigua. Polycarp Sherwood, however, notes that the texture 

of Maximus’ refutation of Origen in the Ambigua seems to me 
sufficiently coherent. We may then point out some of the relations that 
obtain between the two (Gnostic) Centuries in question and the other 
works of Maximus. 

First of all, the two Centuries seem to be a literary unity, not the 
work of a compiler. Von Balthasar has drawn attention to the many 
similarities between the Centuries and the Questions to Thalassius 
and to Theopemptus. I for my part would draw particular attention to 
the intimate relations which bind the contrary motifs of the Centuries 
to the Ambigua.... 

If such an interpretation of Maximus be tenable, he then appears 
. not as suffering an Origenist crisis, but as deliberately endeavoring to 
give the assimilable elements in the Alexandrian master’s thought a 
secure place in monastic tradition. ( Ascetic Life, p. 9). 

This essay is based upon the presupposition of unity in St. Maximus’ thought, and 
agrees with Sherwood and Thunberg that there is no "Origenist crisis” in Maximus’ 
own life, other than a crisis of having to refute it. 

35. Ibid., p. 11. 
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Maximus the Confessor. ”36 And this terminology is borrowed 
precisely from the Confessor’s Christology: 

Did not monotheletism deny that all nature was defined ad extra by 
an energy? Maximus in his doctrine of the two energies or wills of 
Christ, has, on the contrary, affirmed that without an energy, every 
nature, whether divine or human, does not possess real existence, 
and that consequently Christ must necessarily possess two energies 
manifesting the full reality of his two natures. References to this 
doctrine of St. Maximus are frequent throughout Gregory’s 
writings.... Moreover, one recalls that the dogmatic definition of 
the council of 1351 described itself as a development (dvdrmi^n) of 
the decisions of the Sixth Ecumenical Council, and that the Tome 
made a long reference to the debates of 681. 37 

It is at this point that Gregory is often accused of a departure from 
the doctrine of St. Maximus. After all, did not Maximus speak of 
only two energies of Christ? Does that not mean that the divine 
nature has just one energy and not a multitude of them? Would 
not a plurality of divine energies violate the simplicity of the 
divine essence?38 it is this last question which is at the heart of 
most western objections, both medieval and modern, to Palamism, 
and it is this question which is also, to a certain extent, at the 
heart of this essay on St. Maximus’ doctrine of free choice. 

To accuse Palamas of a misapplication of Maximus’ 
Christology and the categories it entails is to rob Cyrillic 
Chalcedonianism of its dynamic and genius, which was precisely to 
have a consistent terminology applicable to both Triadology and 
Christology. If Palamas could thus borrow the Confessor’s 
christological conceptions, it was only because the Confessor 
himself borrowed his christological conceptions from the earlier 
trinitarian reflections of the Cappadocians. 

Maximus’ thought uses the Aristotelean concept of each nature’s 
having its own 'energy’, or existential manifestation. The 
Cappadocian Fathers had applied the same principle to their 
doctrine of the three hypostases in God. Gregory of Nyssa, in 
particular, had to defend himself against the accusation of 
tritheism; the three hypostases are not three Gods because they 
have one nature, as is evident from the fact that there is only one 



36. John Meyendorff, A Study of St. Gregory Palamas , trans. George 
Lawrence, Leighton Buzzard: The Faith Press, 1974, p. 181 . 

37. Ibid., p. 21 If. 

38. J uan Miguel Garrigues, O. P. "L’energie divin et la grace chez Maxime le 
Confesseur,” Istina 19 (1974), p. 276. 
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'energy’ of God. Already then, in Cappadocian thought, the concept 
of 'energy’ is linked with that of nature. Maximus could therefore 
refer to tradition in opposing the Monothelite contention that 
'energy’ reflects the one hypostasis or person or actor, and that 
therefore Christ could have only one energy. 39 

The Confessor’s anti monothclcte polemic thus took as its starting 
point the doctrine of the Trinity, for it attempted to clarify 

christological terminology on the basis of trinitarian usage. In the 
Trinity there were three hypostases, but only one divine nature; 
otherwise there would be three gods.... Thus will was an attribute of 
a nature and not of a hypostasis, natural, and not hypostatic. 

Hence the person of Christ, with a single hypostasis and two 
natures, had to have two wills, one for each nature. 40 

This, then, is the dynamic of Neo-Chalcedonianism; it allows the 
transfer both of the terminologies and of the concepts that they 
signify from Trinitarian theology to Christology, in the case of St. 
Maximus, and of terminologies and concepts from Christology to 
Trinitarian theology in the case of St. Gregory Palamas. It is, in 
other words, within the dynamics of Cyrillic Chalcedonianism 
itself that one must seek the links between Maximus, his 
predecessors, and those who came after him. Why the Confessor’s 
doctrine of the two natural wills in Christ, why his theological 
anthropology and its rich doctrine of free choice necessarily 
implied and ultimately led to Palamism is a relationship that 
hitherto has not been explored. But for this relationship, and 
therefore the distinctive contribution of this essay, to be 
appreciated fully, it is necessary to survey the current literature 
available on St. Maximus to see why the question should arise in 
the first place. 

IV. Previous Studies and Assessments 

In his monumental study Microcosm and Mediator: The 

I Theological Anthropology of St. Maximus the Confessor, Lars 

Thunberg divides the studies of St. Maximus into three periods: 
those studies written in the period up to 1930, those studies 
comprising the period of 1930-1941, and finally those studies from 



39. Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology , p. 37f. 

40. Jaroslav Pelikan, The Christian Tradition: A History of the Development 
of Doctrine, Volume 2, The Spirit of Eastern Christendom (600-1700), p. 72. 
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the period 1941 to the present. In the case of Thunberg’s study, 
"the present” means 1965, the date of its first publication. For the 
purposes of this essay, it is not necessary to mention each of the 
studies already covered in Thunberg. It will only be necessary to 
outline the salient features of the significant studies of each of 
Thunberg’s three periods, and of course those studies which have 
appeared subsequently to the publication of Microcosm and 
Mediator. From this survey, a general picture of an attitude 
towards St. Maximus emerges and serves to bring into greater 
relief the distinctive perspective of this study. 

The first period, lasting until 1930, is perhaps best 
characterized as the period of an awakening interest in the 
Confessor upon the part of modern theologians and historians of 
doctrine. Accordingly, it is in this period that various studies 
appear summarizing his work, usually in terms of its anti- 
monothelete polemic. 41 The first major attempt to place St. 
Maximus within a more comprehensive doctrinal context, even if 
one still limited to a presentation of Maximus solely in terms of his 
anti-monothelete polemic, must unquestionably be the study of 
Karl Joseph Hefele, the immensely scholarly bishop of Rottenberg, 
in his History of the Councils of the Church from the Original 
Documents, a work which was subsequently revised by Dom H. 
LeClercq and which remains, in this form, a standard in its field. 

As the study of Monotheletism there given is not, strictly 
speaking, dedicated solely to the Confessor or some aspect of his 
thought, it is not surprising that it receives no mention by 
Thunberg. But it is a study of Maximus nonetheless, since the 
Confessor dominates Hefele’s presentation no less than he 
dominated the actual period. The English edition of his conciliar 
history made available for the first time an English translation not 
only of portions of the Ekthesis (638) but also of the Confessor’s 
famous dispute with the monothelete Patriarch of Constantinople, 
Pyrrhus. In spite of the massive amount of detail which Hefele 
presents, his treatment of the Confessor is, however, couched in 
terms that Thunberg would explicity reject, for Hefele sees the 
Confessor as "the classical enemy of monotheletism.” 



41. [t is, for example, in most nineteenth-century histories of doctrine that St. 
Maximus is portrayed, in Thunberg’s words, as "the classical enemy of 
monotheletism,” though in the twentieth century this first period is marked by a 
growing awareness of his wider system of doctrine. 
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In the second period lasting from 1930-1941, the trend is to 
see St. Maximus in a more negative light. A certain hesitancy is 
ascribed to his coming to the dyothelete position; he is thought to 
have undergone a genuine change of dogmatic opinion in terms of 
his own system, moving from either a hesitant acceptance or 
outright endorsement of the monothelete position to a fully fledged 
and vigorously articulated Dyotheletism. 

The third and present period begins with the appearance of 
Hans Urs von Balthasar’s Kosmische Liturgie in 1941 and is 
characterized largely by a reaction to the attitudes and 
assumptions of the second period. Thunberg says that its main 
attributes are 

clear signs of a new a positive reevaluation of Maximus.... This was 
a somewhat hesitant attitude at first, but later it becomes more and 
more convinced. 42 

He further observes that this period is "still continuing”, 
and that his own contribution, Microcosm and Mediator, "intends 
to widen this evaluation to cover some of the aspects which have so 
far not been sufficiently treated.” 43 This is the period that is most 
typified by the systematic treatment of the Confessor, that is, by 
the treatment of the whole body of the Confessor’s writings as a 
coherent body of doctrine. It is this last period which has seen the 
publication of major works on St. Maximus. In addition to 
Thunberg and von Balthasar, Polycarp Sherwood published two 
important studies indispensable to the Maximus scholar: The 
Annotated Date List of St. Maximus the Confessor and The Earlier 
Ambigua of St. Maximus Confessor and his Refutation of 
Origenism. Throughout the 1970’s Theologie-Historique series in 
France published a number of important monographs on St. 
Maximus and his spiritual master, St. Sophronius of Jerusalem. 
These are Christoph von Schonborn’s Sophrone de Jerusalem: Vie 
Monastique et Confession dogmatique, Alain Riou’s Le Monde et 
L’Eglise selon Maxime le Confesseur, Francois-Marie Lethel’s 
Theologie de L’Agonie du Christ; La Liberte Humaine du Fils de 
Dieu et son Importance Soteriologique mises en lumiere par Saint 
Maxime Confesseur, Pierre Piret’s Le Christ et la Trinite selon 
Maxime le Confesseur, Jean-Miguel Garrigues’ Maxime le 



42. Thunberg, Microcosm, p. 15. 

43. Ibid. 
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Confesseur: La Charite avenir divin de I’homme. In Germany in 
1965, Walther Volker published his exhaustive study Maximus 
Confessor als Meister des Geistlichen Lebens. Finally, in 1979, a 
major study appeared in Greek by Nikos Matsoukas entitled 
World, Man and Communion According to Saint Maximus the 
Confessor , 44 and Lars Thunberg published a valuable precis of his 
earlier work entitled Man and the Cosmos: The Vision of St. 
Maximus the Confessor. 

This is a significant list, for of all the modern works and 
studies of St. Maximus is the third period, all but one are by 
western authors, that is to say, by non-Orthodox authors, and, 
with the exception of Thunberg’s two works, all of the most 
significant and recent studies are by Roman Catholics. There is, in 
other words, a certain latent trend in Maximian studies that does 
not seem, to this author, altogether healthy nor without its 
problems and repercussions: if one accepts a view of the divine 
simplicity as being an absolute definition of the divine essence, the 
distinction between the essence and the attributes fades to such an 
extent that the attributes even become ontologically identical with 
each other. If, on the other hand, one does not accept this model of 
the divine simplicity, one will also maintain that the distinction 
between the essence and energies of God is real and formal, and 
that the energies cannot be identified with each other. Therefore, 
when one is confronted by a passage in Maximus which can speak 
both of the plurality of energies and yet of the divine simplicity, 
one’s interpretation of such a passage will be influenced to a large 
extent by what presuppositions one already has concerning the 
simplicity of the divine essence. Not surprisingly, then, St. 
Maximus’ references to the divine energies have been the focus of 
some debate between Roman Catholic and Orthodox scholars. 

The approach taken in this essay is somewhat different, and 
therein lies what I believe to be its unique perspective. It is argued 
that St. Maximus’ doctrine of free choice is an eschatological one, 
that is to say, the Confessor maintains that there is a real free 
choice - and not just freedom - for the saints in the eschaton, and 
yet that there is no possibility of their sinning. It is argued that 
Palamism is the result of this doctrine of free choice, rather than 
its presupposition. Free choice, as used in the following pages, is 



44. Fr. Dmitru Staniloae has also written introductions to the modern Greek 
translations of St. Maximus’ Mystagogia and Ambigua, Athens, 1978. 
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conceived therefore in terms of two basic models. The first, the 
doctrine that St. Maximus wishes to establish, is the activity of 
choosing various courses of action, the activity of directing the will 
to choose amongst several objects. One must be careful to 
distinguish here between the power of choice as a property of 
nature, and the activity of using it. The two, while related 
concepts, are not identical. Free choice implies not only the ability 
to choose, but, for St. Maximus, the actual activity of choosing 
itself. To say, then, that the saints have free choice in eternity is 
not merely to say that the power of choice still remains in their 
nature, but also that their wills are active, that they use their 
power of choice, or in other words, that they freely choose. What is 
therefore primarily in view in this model, as we shall come to see, 
is the multiplicity of the objects of choice. The second model of free 
choice, the model which St. Maximus wishes to exclude in the 
eschatological situation of the saints in heaven, conceives of free 
choice as being somehow conditioned by a moral dilemma, by a 
dialectic of good and evil. The burden of this essay is thus to show 
that for St. Maximus the two models are not the same thing, and to 
show how he comes to separate these two models or concepts of free 
choice which had, by his time, become confused. For the second 
model, then, metaphysical distinctions between the objects of 
choice involve some degree of moral relativity and opposition; 
choices are either good or evil, more or less good, "better” or 
"worse”. The Confessor’s outlook, being primarily theological, 
christological and eschatological, does not see this model of free 
choice as the exclusive or even the most fundamental way of 
viewing free choice. 

Our focus in the subsequent chapters is not, therefore, 
primarily an anthropological one, but a much broader and more 
metaphysical one. We shall attempt to survey the various reasons 
behind the confusion of these two models and the basic conditions 
that make the Confessor’s doctrine possible. 

The essay is divided into two sections, the first comprising 
chapters one through four, the second chapters five through eight 
and the appendix. Chapter 2 deals chiefly with the metaphysical 
background of the Confessor’s doctrine of free choice by examining 
the Neoplatonic and Origenist cosmologies. Chapter 2 is the first 
articulation of all the themes that will recur, in different contexts 
and combinations, throughout the rest of the essay. It is argued 
that the model of the divine simplicity put forward by Plotinus and 
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adopted by Origen involves an absolute ontological identity 
between essence and will. It is then argued that this definition of 
simplicity is in turn derived from a dialectic of oppositions, and 
that this dialectic, in turn, confuses the principle of multiplicity 
with that of a dialectic between good and evil; distinction equals 
moral opposition. In Chapter 3, the monothelete background of the 
Confessor’s doctrine is surveyed, being organized around its three 
guiding principles: that of non-contradiction, i.e. that all 
opposition must be strictly excluded in Christ; that of the will as 
hypostatic, and that what is natural is compelled. In Chapter 4, 
the results of Part One are greatly condensed and summarized. 
Part One thus deals exclusively with the background of the 
Confessor’s doctrine of free choice. 

Part. Two deals with the Confessor’s doctrine itself. 
Chapter 5 constitutes an examination of the psychological aspect of 
his doctrine of eschatological free choice for the deified humanity 
of the saints and of Christ. Chapter 6 concentrates upon the 
ontological and relational aspects of his doctrine. The ontological 
section concerns itself with a description of the objects of choice 
which the saints are able to choose in the eschaton. It is argued 
that these objects are precisely the divine and uncreated logoi of 
God. The next section describes the manner in which creatures 
relate to these objects, i.e., it describes the type of motion which 
creatures will have towards these objects. Chapter 7 constitutes 
an examination of the Confessor’s refutation of the three principles 
of Monotheletism in the light of the principles enunciated in 
chapters 5 and 6. Chapter 8 summarizes the results of the essay in 
the form of a precis of the Confessor’s doctrine of free choice, with 
specific reference to the implications of the results of this essay to 
the question of whether Maximus is best read from within a 
Palamite or a Thomist perspective. Finally, in Chapter 9, the 
appendix, a few tentative suggestions are offered as to the 
implications of the Confessor’s doctrine in the wider ecumenical 
context. These implications are briefly explored by applying his 
principles to the western disputes on predestination and free will. 

A brief word must be said here about the translations. I 
have tried, wherever possible, to use existing English translations, 
modifying those portions which I felt to be, not necessarily 
inaccurate, but weak renderings. It is difficult indeed to convey 
the forcefulness and subtlety of the Confessor’s labyrinthine Greek 
prose into English. In the case of translations of the First Opuscule 
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of the Theological and Polemical Works, and of the Disputation 
with Pyrrhus, the translations are my own. 

In this case, words occurring between brackets, [], have been 
added to clarify the text, or, in some cases, to supply words that St. 
Maximus simply does not supply. 

A further word must be added here concerning the absence 
of any mention of Evagrius Ponticus or St. (Pseudo-) Dionysius. In 
the case of Evagrius, the texts survive in an incomplete form, and 
even then the expression is obscure. Evagrius, from the logical 
and dialectical approach assumed throughout this essay, does not 
contribute anything significant to Origenism, and it is thus much 
simpler to rely upon the First Principles of Origen himself. With 
Dionysius the case is somewhat different. Here it is the complexity 
of his own views and their proper interpretation which precludes 
any mention of him in this essay. Is he, for example, a Christian 
Neoplatonist, or does he use neoplatonic language, in effect, to kill 
Neoplatonism? This question alone would, and has, consumed 
volumes, but would be rendered even more complex from the 
historiographical and doctrinal standpoint if one were to turn to a 
consideration of the relationship of his views, however interpreted, 
to the teachings of those after him. I have thought it best, 
therefore, in the interests of clarity, to avoid complicating an 
already complex essay with any mention of Dionysius. 

It is no accident that an appendix on St. Augustine and St. 
Maximus should accompany the essay, for as will become 
increasingly obvious, St. Maximus is in fact grappling with the 
problem of predestination and free will, of nature and of grace. It 
is hoped, therefore, upon completion of the study and the appendix, 
that the reader will have an appreciation of the greatness of St. 
Maximus the Confessor and the matchless profundity of his 
thought and its continuing, perhaps even urgent, relevance in the 
ecumenical context of the twentieth century. It is hoped that the 
reader will then agree, as does this author, with the statement of 
Le Guillou, that "Maximus deserves to be known as the equal of 
Augustine. He is truly situated at one of the more decisive turning 
points of Christian thought.” 45 



45. Riou, Le Monde et L’Eglise, p. 11. The remarks are those of M.-J. Le 
Guillou in the introduction. 
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Chapter 2 

The Plotinian and Origenist Background 

The nature of the One and its act as the One 
must be wholly indistinguishable.... In fact the will of 
the One and its essence (ouoia) are identical. 

J. M. Rist, Plotinus: The Road to Reality 1 

There are, in fact, two different sets of names 
which may be used of God. One set of names refers to 
God’s deeds or acts - that is, to his will and counsel - 
the other to God’s own essence and being. 

Georges Florovsky, 

"St. Athanasius’ Concept of Creation ” 2 



I. Introduction 

When reading Plotinus, one always has the sense that one 
has missed something, that some subtle relationship between the 
various components of his philosophy has been overlooked or 
inadequately comprehended, for it is a philosophy both of the 
metaphysical description of reality, a doctrine of the spiritual and 
contemplative life of the mystic, and a significant attempt to relate 
these two emphases. It is, therefore, a rich and richly ambivalent 
philosophy . 3 

This ambivalence is in part due to the unsystematic nature 
of Plotinus’ writings, the Enneads, themselves, and in part due to 
the sheer scope of his philosophical goal which was to show that 
"the demonstrations of the Good... are also the means of raising 
ourselves to it .” 4 The Enneads themselves are, in the suggestive 



1. J. M. Rist, Plotinus: 7’ he Road to Reality, pp. 77,79. 

2. Georges Florovsky, Aspects of Church History, Vol. IV of The Collected 
Works of Georges Florovsky, p. 52. 

3. cf. fimile Brehier, The Philosophy of Plotinus, pp. 32, 41-42, 43. 

4. Enneads 1:3:1, cited by Brehier, p. 33. 
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